American Mediation

out that the proclamation left the most vital questions, such as
the boundaries of the new State and its form of government, to
be settled later. Only a few of the leading newspapers, among
them the New York Evening Post and the Philadelphian North
American, allowed the Allied Governments a certain modicum of
recognition, for, as they pointed out, in no case could the heavy
hand of Russia, which had so long oppressed the country, be
forgotten. The Polish Press here was at first very reserved,
Their point of view is represented by the following leading article
of the weekly paper Free Poland, founded since the war and pub-
lished by tlfe Polish National Council of America : * What the
Poles desire is an independent Poland. The Powers have acknow-
Ie4ged Poland's right to live, but either with a limitation of in-
dependence or diminution of territory. The Russians would fain
lop off Eastern Galicia. And now the Germans grant Poland an
autonomy, but without Posen, West Prussia, or Silesia, in return
demanding a Polish army to take up their cause against Russia.
Though this move on the part of Germany will at least draw the
world's attention to the inalienable rights of Poland as a nation,
and make of the Polish question an international one, yet it must
not be forgotten that the Poles in Europe will vehemently protest
against any curtailment of their national aims and aspirations/
*' The impression, on the whole unfavourable, made by the
Polish measures on the American Press was gradually in part
balanced by the announcement that the Polish Jews had been
recognized as an independent religious community. Since it
was thought in many quarters that this might be taken to be the
first step towards cultural and political emancipation of the
Eastern Jews, it was discussed with great interest, in view of the
strong influence exerted by the American Jewish community on
an important section of the American Press, particularly that of
New York.
" Finally there remains to be examined the attitude of the
Press towards one question, in itself of a purely domestic, economic
interest, but which promises to become of the most wide-reach-
ing importance for foreign politics, namely, that of an embargo on
corn. The price of most articles of food has risen to such an
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